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actions, as the fruit of these had to be reaped at some time
or other; but in its more extreme form the doctrine taught
that even good actions, as well as bad, were to be avoided,
for the fruit of these also would have to be reaped, and
so the cycle of births would have to be prolonged. Thus
India came under the sway of a philosophy of pessimism
which allowed little place in the universe for the action
of Providence, or the working of moral purpose, and
there was little to encourage men to progress or hopeful
endeavour. In the early Vedic times life was more joyous
and free, and this was the time when great intellectual
movements began in India. But as the gloomy view of
existence came to have more and more hold over Indian
life and thought the sap of intellectual effort dried up
and the progress of civilization was arrested. Hence the
early promise of the ancient Brahmanic education, with
its many noble ideals and possibilities of development,
was not fulfilled, and it was led into a more and more
narrow groove, and was incapable of supplying the needs
of a progressive and advancing civilization.
, The philosophic conceptions of the doctrine of
transmigration also underlay the caste system, which was
justified and explained on the ground that a man was born
into a particular caste according to his merits or demerits
in a previous existence. The caste system indeed was not
without its good points. It gave stability to society, and
established guilds which preserved learning and crafts-
manship. It was a systefti of mutual responsibility, and
the richer members of the caste were expected to stand
behind the poorer members in case of need. But, on the
other hand, it discouraged originality and enterprise, and
promoted stagnation and division. There was no possibi-
lity for a man to pass from one caste to another, and